HESITATIONS
actually, of a position in which England had "the obligor tions of an alliance without its advantages. . . . We were morally bound to come to the aid of France"
When the King and Queen visited Paris in the April of 1914 and Grey imbibed a whiff of Continental atmo-j sphere, he avoided assuming fresh obligations, but did / not prevent the Admiralty from arranging with Russia /  that England—still only in case of attack—should "hold" :   a portion of the German fleet for Russia "in the North '   Sea" While he spoke and dreamt of peace and understanding, he could not prevent the officers of the General Staff, Sir Henry Wilson at their head, from drilling into their subordinates the idea of war, and of war against Germany; nor could he prevent the plans for the landing of the six divisions from being worked out to the last detail. Moreover, the intimacy between the three War Offices  and Admiralties  kept  growing   steadily.   The Russian  Ambassador  was   able   to   write   home   from London in the summer of 1914: "I doubt 'whether any better guarantee for joint military operations in the event tf war could % found than the spirit of this Entente as it mw  reveals itself,   strengthened by  the   existing   military agreements" Grey and his Government now had no other way out but to "turn a blind eye to the facts,1' to wash tfeir hands  in   ignorance,   and   (as   his   Conservative opponents maintained) to sit on the fence  and  try   to ^jjiWP&m.-friends with everybody.
f   -'%:& was that when questioned in the House in the |'^§ftj,°£ 1954 he avoided affirming the existence of an with..Russia. He defended himself afterwards *                .wp-rds; "Parliament has an unqualified right   to
':"M^m^''^e£ment or arrangements that bwd the country
its freedom. But it cannot be  told  oj Jfjff^^**f *° wee* possible contingencies.
ept secret;   naval   or of^war are necessary Gooch, speaks of "<& facto obligations" even where none exist in writing1; Lloyd George of an "obligation of honour" Churchill,
